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ABSTRACT 

This collection of abstracts is part of a continuing 
series providing infornatibn on recent doctoral dissertations. The 35 
titles deal vith a variety of topics, including the following: (H 
cloze procedure: (2) the nonitori^ig and facilitation of reading 
growth: (3) the effect of immediate item feedback on the reliability 
cnfl validity of verbal ability test scores; C«) performance variables 
in essav testing: (5) a process model for identifying and selecting 
proficiency standards in the basic skills of reading, writing, and 
mathematics: (6) schema theory as a theoretical framework for the 
cloze procedure: (7) the verification of the test of affixes in 
syntactic structures: (8) technigues for the identification of 
children with reading disabilities; (9) an Instrument to measure 
elementarv school teachers* knowledge of a subskills approach to 
teaching reading: (10) predicting success on a minimum competency 
examination: (11) comparison, of various standardized reading tests; 
(12) measuring the difficulty of technical writing; (13) two modes of 
analyzing teacher and student attitudes toward writing; (1U) 
teachers' comments on students' writing: (15) information gain as a 
measure of reading comprehension: (16) mothers* estimates of their 
children's reading achievement; and (17) the attitudes of senior high 
school students toward student-evaluated composition. (FL) 
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READING GROWTH 
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WORK FOR THE CLOZE PROCEDURE 
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THE VERIFICATION OF THE TEST OF 
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A STUDY OF THE CLOZE PROCEDURE UNDER 
THREE DIFFERENT CONDITIONS AT TW^)^ 
COGNITIVE LEVELS 



Fedorko, Frederick John 

A COMPARISON OF QUANTITATIVE AND 

QUALITATIVE METHODS OF ANALYZING THE 

ORAL READING BEHAVIOR OF FOURTH-GRADE 

STUDENTS 



Harper, Betty Jean 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF AN INSTRUMENT TO 
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«A STUDY OF THE CLOZE PROCEDURE mTH NATIVE AND 
f^OKSkXl\E SPEAKERS OF ENGLISH Order No. 8005232 

AumioN. John Charles, Ph.D. University o/Edinburg; (Grtai Britain). 
1978. Mlpp. 

• TK study examined various aspects of the methodology of the cloze 

Sroc^ufi to determine their effect on the nature of cloze tests. It was 
ypoihctiied that changes in the frequency of word deletion, in the 
dlmeuhy of the original text and in the procedure usrd in Judge ar:i:epUble 
itnorations or the deleted word would produce significantly different cioae 
tests and would result in varying correlations with measures of English 
proAdency. 

Three texts were selected and each was subjected to the deletion of every 
sixth, eighth, tenth and i^velflh word, to give twelve cloze lesis. Five 
prooedurts were developed to score the r^ponses to these tesi£ for the 
degree of similarity they showed to the deleted words. 

The lestt were administered to 360 adolescent native speakers of English 
and MO adult non*native speakers of English who were pursuing further 
studies in Briuin. 

It was found that significant differences existed among cloze tests when 
delftion friequency was changed, but that some scoring procedures reduced 
this etfect The change in deletion frequency had no e^ect on the 
measurement of text difficulty, but significant interactions were observed 
among the three experimental variables. Different cloze tests gave 
unpredicubly different measures of English proficiency. A study of identical 
deletions showed that no increase in the predicubility of deleted words was 
gained by increasing context from five words to eleven words. 

Since the quantity of context had no effect on predictability, it was 
suggested that cloze is essential))' senience* bound. The nature of the 
correlation of cloze with measures or English proficiency and the results of 
factor analyses suggested that cloze is a better test of syntax and lexis than of 
higher^order reading abilities Impiications for future use of the cloze 
procedure are presented and suggestions made for further research. 



THE DIFFERENTIAL EFFECTS OF SYNONYMIC AND 
BXACT-WORD SCORING OF CLOZE TESTS UPON THE 
IDENTIFICATION OF INDEPENDENT, INSTRUCIIONAL, 
AND FRUSTRATION READING LEVELS Order No. 8001084 

ARREOLA, Mona Jean, Ph.D. The Florida SUte University, 
197ft. 18«pp. Major Professor: C. Glennon Rowell 

The Problem 

The early use of cloze testing has been recommended as a 
method for giving classroom teachers quick acceBS to the In- 
formation necessary for judging the ability of Individual shi- 
denta to handle specific materials. Particularly In the conleni 
areas, auch testing could help eliminate the extended observa- 
tional' period necessary for teachers to make Informed judg- 
ments sbout students' instructional needs. However, restrict- 
ii« the scoring of these cloze tests to exact -word replacementSt 
without allowance for synonymous answers, raises the ?v;ssl- 
bility of underestimating students' actual reading pffformance 
levels. 

Purpose 

The purpose of this study was to Investigate the degree to 
which synonymic and exact-word scoring of cloze tests con- 
structed from a specific content text produced reading level 
. placements - Independent, Instructional, frust'-atlon - that 
were in agreement with teacher Judgment of the students' read- 
ing level placement in the text. 

> • 
Proc edure 

Data were collected in December, 1978, from 67 sixth- 
graders in three Intact classrooms. The three sixth-grade 
teachers were asked to rate their students' reading levels as 
independent, instructional, or frustration In the required social 
studies textbook. Usli« the Fry Readability Scale, a sixth- 
grade level passage of 250-300 words wafl selected from each 
fourth of the text An every -fifth word, 50 -Item cloze test was 
constructed from each of the four passages. These were ad- ^ 
^'nlstered by the teachers, at the same time in the morning 



on four consecutive school days. Testing was done In groups 
of 22-20 'Students, with the three classes being tested simul- 
taneously. 

Each cloxe test was scored twice by the Investigator 

1. The number of exact -word replacements was counted and 
given two points each. The mean score from eich subject's 
four close tests was translated Into the corresponding com*- 
prehension level: Independent, 60 - 100%; instructional, 40 « 
59%; frustration, below 40^ 

2. The non-exact respc ere examined for $ynonymlc 
acceptability. All accep abiu synonyms were also given two 
points, ivhlch were added to the exact -word raw score. The 
mean pynonymlc score for each subject was then translated 
into the corresponding comprehension level. 

Triserlal r and Pearson Product -Moment cor|relations 
were used to determine the relationships between the exact- 
word cloze scores, the synonymic cloze scores, and teacher 
judgment The McNemar Test for Related Samples, along with 
contingency tables, was used to examine the extent of agr^- 
ment between the two scoring profcedures and teacher judg- 
ment All null hypotheses were tested at the .001 significance 
level. 



Findii^s 

Results showed that the use of synonymic scoring did pro- 
duce reading level placements which were In closer agreement 
with teacher judgment than those determined i>y exact-word 
scoring. The McNemar Test yielded a highly slfnlflcant dif- 
fe^*enee between the two scoring procedures. An exiimination 
of this difference showed 49% more agreement with teacher 
judgment In Identifying Individual reading' performance levi^li 
V when synonymic scoring was used. 

Correlational tests showed a moderate to high positive re- 
lationship between the variables: exact-word scoring aM 
^ teacher judgment (r « ,868), synonymic scoring and teacher 
judgment (r =» .672), and exact-word scoring and synonymic 
scoring (r » .969). 

Conclusions 

Since the data showed that synonymic scoring of close tests 
' produced significantly greater agreement with teacher Judg- 
ment than exact-word scoring In IdentKylifig Independent, in- 
structional, and frustration reading levels In a specific content 
textbook. It Is recommended that synonymic scoring be adopted 
as a routine procedure to be followed by classroom teachers 
when using cloze testing at the beginning of the school year to 
determine the reading performance level of Individual students 
l»; ♦^•e required content materials. 



MONITORING AND FACILITATION OF READING GROWTH 

Order Na8006S71 
Austin. Ceql, Ph.D. University of Minnesota, 1979. 83pp. 

Purpose of the Study This study was designed to as5es$ the useftilntn of 
one- minute samples of reading behavior uken from the local newnjuer. as 
the dependent variable in the monitoring of reading growth. In addidoo. the 
Audy investigated the fadliuiive efTea of the sampling method \Mf oe 
reeding performance. Statistical comparisons were made between mesa 
feeding rate performances and sundardized reading test scores. Additional 
comparisons t>etween pre and post measures were utilized to assess the 
ftciliutive value of the rate sampling method. Descriptive comparisons for 
individual pupils were also included. 

Procedures. Subjects were forty*eight fourth and fifth graden fhxna 
school whose population was representative ofa Urge urban school distrtcL 
Their reading abilities were repres.-^ntative ofthe overall fourth and fliV) 
grade population. Subjects were matched by grade, sex, and reading level, 
yielding a nftaiched*pair design with one subject from each pair nukkmly 
assigned to an experimental group. All were administered a standardized 
reading test, pre and post In addition, pre and post oral readina rates ^ 
taken.. Between pre and post testing, the experimenul group received 
additional reading rate sessions, the experimental treatment 
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J i reading nvt iession. subjects were asked to scleft tn artirlt 
_ I tlii local new^Mper, $nd to read orally for mt minute. Then 
im wtfft isM to evaluate tneir performince. which was intended to be 
Mlithe, iS It provided piMsUce ind feedback on the followini activitiea: 
InaMkmtolisk. distfncdvo feature focus, visual memory, auditory memory. 
mA mttdi*io*ttmpIe« This evaluation provided the followini dependent 
variabte meisures: rate correct, rale mttsed, and rate of skips. 

Ibe data were analyied in three ways. Pearson produci*moment 
corr^tkM coefficient were computed to assess the relationship of reading 
fttt teores to t standardised test score An analysis of covariance procedure 
id)usdng for pretest performance was used to detect truunent effecu on 
post meesuret. Fintliy. visual representation of dau on the Sundard 
Behavior Quit was used as a basis for inieipreting the time series date. 

Conehishns. The results of this investigation provide evidence that oral 
leading rates uken from the newspaper correlate significantly with 
ttuidardlKMl reading test scores. Somewhat weaker evidence was obtained 
that the method used in sampling reading performance faciliutes reading 
growth. 

Average reading rates, both pre and post were found4u be positively 
correlated ^ith toul sundardized test raw scores. The nine relationship was 
fbund to esist between hit rates and all standardized suonests. Hit rates 
OOTrelated more highly with the Passage Comprehension scores than they 
did with the Word Atuck scores, Skips and misses tended to show low 
negative relationships with subtest and total test scores. The use of one 
minute samples oforal reading rate as a dependent variable in the 
monitoring of reading growth was supported by the data. 

When groups were compared on adjusted post test measures, using 
sundardized test raw scorft, a ueaunent efTed was obuintd. This finding 
indicated that reading growth occurred which cnuld be atuibuted to the 
leading rate sessions, and supports the contention that the sampling 
procedures improve readng. An analysis of reading rates failed to show a 
^flference bf^tween groups, and therefore, did not lend any additional 
aupporttothis finding* 

In light of the widespread criticisms of contemporary monitoring and 
assessment procedures, these findings may have some implications for thoee 
involved in fostering theioqiJtsition of reading skills. Should further 
research continue to \*arify these fincTings. many of the miijor criticisms of 
fomial reading tests could be avoided 



THE EFFECT OF IMMEDIATE ITEM FEEDBACK ON THE 
RELlABIUry ATID VALIDITY OF VERBAL ABILITY TEST 
SCORES Order No. 8008637 

BmoN. Gordon Guy Edward. Ph.D. The Florida State University, 1979. 
90pp. Mifior Professor: Dr. Howard Stoker 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the effects or immediate 
ton feedback (knowledge of results) on the reliabili^ and validity of total 
test scorn. Two types of feedback were studied: partial feedback 
(kiiowledie of correctness obtained by means of one attempt per item) and 
ftill ff^edback (knowledge of the correct response obtained by means of one 
attempt per item). Total feedback, or knowledge of the correct response 
obtained by answering until correct, was not involved 

Much of the previously published research on iiiimediate item feedback 
appeared to be in need of larger sample sizes, and many designs did not 
appear to be capable of isolating the effects of feedback on mean test scores 
and reliability and validity coefficients of the test administered under 
feedback conditions. Their results were possibly confounded by using 
dllTerent response devices, time limits, numbers of attempts per item, and 
Koring strategies in the treatment and control groups. 

Nine junior high schools in a large urban-suburban school district in the 
southeastern United States were selected using a stratified, random 
flunpling procedure. Ninth grade students were assigned to cells in a 3 x 3. 
treatment'by-ability design and were tested on an adapted ver^on of the 
SCAT-3B Verbal using TrainerTcster response devices. Total scores of 
2»023 students were analyzed with a non-orthogonal. ANOVA procedure 
and Schelft comparisons. KR-20 reliability cocflRcienis were analyzed using 
a it*ttinple test developed by Hakstian and Whalen (1976). and validity 
correlations with a subsequent reading achievement measure were analyzed 
'Wh the usual for Pearson correlations. 
. Statistically significant main effects were found for treatment and ability, 
and the interaction was also significant Examination for simple main effects 
indicated consistently lower means for the nonfeedback groups across 
abiMty levels and except for a reversal within the low ability level, full 
feedback means were generally lower than those for partial feedback. 
Reliabflity coelTicients among the three treatment groups were statistically 
liiniflcaQt (partial feedback was greater than no feedback which was greater 
tiMwi feedback), while the validity coefficients for partial and no , 
^ Kk were significanay greater than that obtained for full feedback. 



While a wealth of statistically signifiam findings were obtained, many of 
these significant differences were small. Criteria for judging^educational. or 
practical, significance were discussed in terms of effect sizes (Cohen, 1969) 
and increased test length. After adopting suggested criteria, only pne finding 
was Judged to be educationally significant: for low ability studenU, there 
was a substantial increment in mean verbal ability scores in favor of fiiU 
feedback over no feedback. Otherwise this study failed to show any 
subttandal benefit or harm in students' receiving knowledge of results while 
taking tests similar to those used in the study. Ine relevance of the study to 
previous research and suggestions for further research were also discuned. 



PERFORMANCE VARIABLES IN ESSAY TESTING 

Order No. I0079U 

BiOiA, Heather Roberts, Ph.D. Georgia State University • College 
EducatlonA919, 180pp. , 

Purpose, The purpose of this research was to determine what testing 
assignment conditions would allow students a fair opportunity to 
demonstrate their voting competence on an essay eiiaminadon. The 
research was conducted in three phases: the first phase was an experimental 
investigation of the effect of topic assignments and time limits on esuy test 
perfonnance; the second phase was designed to find the best predictors of 
way test scores; and the third phase was an analysis of the influence of 
lestini conditions on the writing process and written producu of four eue 
ttudy lut^ects. J„ 

Methods and Procedures, Three research methods were employed in this 
study to examine the difTeren^ facets of performance reliability in emy 
testing. In Phase I a two-way factoriel analysis of variance was used for the 
topic-by*time experiment. Forty-eight students wrote on a descriptive topic 
and another fonyeight students wrote on an argumenutive topic. Half of 
the subject in each topic group wrote the test essay within a time limit of 4S 
minutes, and the other half wrote within a time limit of 120 minutes. The 
dependent variable in this experiment was the experimental essay loore 
hotistically rated by three judges. . 
. In Phase II a multiple regression equation was used to determine the 
best prediaors of the experimental essay scores. The factors used as 
predictors included scor^ on another essay assignments, sex. race, pareno' 
oocupatioa. writing apprehension and reading habits. These factors have 
been studied in relation to writing performance in previous research. 

Phase III included four case studies of individuals who partidpati^ in 
the Arst two phases of the projea The writing behavior of these subjects 
was observed during the testing period, and they were interviewed later. 
Finally, their oral language and their written diction, syntax and larger 
discourse were analyzed. 

Results and Conclusions, The topic-by-time analysis of variance 
indicated that time was a significant factor: students who worked within the ' 
120-miflute time limit performed better than those who worked within the 
4S-niinute time limit However, topic had no significant effect on essay 
scores, and there was no observable interaction between topic and time. 

The btft predictors of the essay scores were scores on a similar esny tcA 
and the time limits assigned for the experimental essay. The full equation 
including all nine variables accounted for less than a third of the UXal 
variance of the experimenial essay scores. Thus, this study found that essa:^ 
test performance is unstable and hard to predict 

Finally, the writing process and written products of four students were 
described in detail. The two successful writers were standard dialect 
4)e&kers who had the habit of criticizing and correcting their own writing 
during the writing process. Like one of Emig*s ca5e study subjects, these 
students avoided outlining their essays and preferred to depend on their 
own sense of cohesive organi2ation. They believed they developed this sense 
of cohesion from their reading experiences. The unsuccessful examinees 
were nonstandard dialea speakers, who were unsure about written usage. 
They made outlines for their essays but failed to use the transitional and 
referencing devices which are necessary for a cohesive written text All four 
case study suDjecis seemed to perform better when they had a longer time 
period to pursue the writing process. 
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% PROCESS MODEL FOR IDENTIFYING AND SELECTLNC ' 
MonCIENCY STANDARDS IN THE BASIC SKILLS OF 
XEADLNG, WRITING, A;VD MATHEMATICS Order No, 80W7J4 
*BuCHat, Louis David. ED.a University ofSanFranciseo, 1919. 250pp. 
Chiirpenon: Laurence A. Bishop - ' 

The purpose of this study was to identify and list in order of priority a 
let ofccinpf tency goal sutements in the basic skills of reading.^ri.'ini and . 
mittM^utics through a process of parent, student, staff and coitimunlty 
liivolveinen\ in order lo comply with California's pupil proficiency laws as 
4)ed(M in Scaions 51215 through 51225 of the Education Code of the sute 
of Cilifomia. Specifically, the study sought to identify and define 
competency goal sutements through a dcmocnitic process of shared 
decisioo making, and finally the sty dy 'endeavored ^ generate a reliable 
data base for use in the consiniction and validation of proficiency test iiann 

Initially, a continuum of basic skills and abjiities in the areas of reading, 
writing, and mathematics was prepared by a group of students, parents, 
faculty members and comn>unity represenutives. This input was icmnedL 
edited and translated into a questionnaire oontaihing a series of words.and 
phrases represenutive of the various functional applications of readiat 
writing, and mathematics. For each skill area, a five point Liken scale 
langing from a high of 1 (critical for getting along in f;odety) to a tow of 5 
(unneeessary for getting along in society) was used. The questionnaire was 
admintuered to a represenutive sample of parents, students, faculty 
members and community represenutives. The ratings of the respondents 
were intercorrelated and factor analyzed in order to ascertain the factor 
ftnicturesl[clusters) for reading, writing, and mathematics from which 
oompetency sutements were inferred The mean ratings of the total 
population sample and of each division in the sample were computed to 
deiennlne the overall priorities and the priorities within e^h subgroup., / 
Finally, usiqg the domain cluster means of each skill area as dependent 
variables and variations of the subgroup populations as independent 
variables, group differences (variance) in perceived priorities were analyzed. 

A total oT fourteen competencies (five each in reading and mathematics 
and four in writing) v^erc generated from this study for use in the Eureka 
High School District! Within each skill area, competencies range from basic 
or concrete skills and abilities to more complex or abstract skills and 
abilities. This general pattern of competency organization is consistent 
across skill arca^ arid represents a naujral hierarchy from skill orienution 
and acquisirlon to skill building and skill application. As perceived by the 
toed community, these competencies represent \iit knowledge, skills and 
abilities that students should acquire before graduating from high school. 

Differences in priority ratings between and withir* the various 
lubdivisior^ of the study sample (parents, pupils, facuity. and community 
itprescnUlivcs) did.occur. but the ordering of priorities was the saxnc across 
aubgroups. In relatfftn to the priorities assigned by each subgroup, parents 
consistently assigned the highest degree of impoitanpe to the competencies 
within each skill area, while faculty members generally assigned the lowest 
degree of importance. Additionally, there were generally no significant 
dilTerences in the priority ratings assigned by parents and community 
represenutives of differentwcupational classifications to the competencies 
within each skill area. In other words, parents and community members, 
regardless of socio-economic sutus. assigned the same relative degree of 
knporunce to the knowledge, skills, and abilities contained in each 
competency. . . 

The findings of this study have resulted in the following miplicatjons: 
(1) group decision making can be democratic; (2) competencies represent 
skills which are related by function; (3) competency domains provide a 
guide for curriculum development: (4) competency domains provide a 
guide for student evaluation; (5) sdiools should ensure student competency 
in the basic skills before graduation: ard (6) occupational groups are in 
agreement on educational priorities. 



A STUDY OF THE aX)ZE PROCEDURE UNDER THREE 
DIFFERENT CONDITIONS AT TWO COGNITIVE LEVELS 

Order No. 8010575 
COTHtAN, Ann HoLLtNCSwORTH. Ph.D. University cf Georgia, 1979. 
113pp. Director: Ira E. Aaron 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the relationship between 
•cores on the Group Embedded figures Test (GEFT) and cloze tests based on 
smjctural. lexical, and every fifth word deletion patterns. Two hundred » 
leveniy-two fifth graders reading at the middle of the fourth grade level or 
above were given the GEFT, then divided into field independent groups on 
the basis of their scores. Twenty-four field independent boys were assigned 
to cither structural, lexical, or every fifth word deletion ueaunent, and 
twenty-four field independent girls were randomly assigned to these three 
^ Jment atcgorics also. Forty-eight field dependent boys and girls (24 • 



boys and 24 girls) were also randomly assigned tdihe three treatment 
categoriei All subjects were given three cloze passages to complete. Data 
were analyzed by two ANCO VAs. with IQ the covariaie. IResulU indicated 
that field dependence was not significantly related to cloze {jerformaiice 
(F « .21, p<.05). Type of deletion pattern wai a significant factor (P^IJLJ, 
p<.OS), and pairwise multiple comparisons indicated that the most dlfAcult 
doze to complete was the lexical, with the every-fifth word significantly 

^ easier and the structural the easiest to complete. ' 

• Th^e findings of this study suggest that C£fT perfomiance is not 
signi-^'^xntly related to doze test performance when intelligence ki 
conUohvi. Results confirm previous findings of difTcrenlial difficulty levels 
of the doze when deleted by various patterns. As in past studies, th.e order 

, of difficulty was lexical cloze most difficult, then every fifth word, and 
stri^ctural doze the easiest 



SCHEMA THEORY AS A THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK FOR 
THE cloze' PROCEDURE Order No. 800S030 

Davenport, Betty Munch. Ph.D. The University of North Carolina at 
Chaptt Hill 1919. 168pp. Supen isor: Dixie Lee Spiegd 

The effects on doze test performance of reader proficiency and sex. 
familiarity of topic, explicitness of writing style, and type of ddetion 
(content or function word) were investigated in order to gain insight into the 
reading comprehension process. Schema theory was used as the organizing 
framework for the study^ Two levels of each of the three prose variabla 
were used for devising the four experimehtatxloze tesu. The tesu were 
written at a ninth-grade readability level. The subjects were 180 students of 
foyr reading profidency levels from three North Carolina community . 
colleges. 

The high proficiency readers achieved the highest total cloze test scores 
and the ver>' low proficiency readers achieved the lowest scores. For the 
group i\sa whole, twice as many function words as content words were given 
verbatim, but the toul test scores of the high proficiency readers were 
.comprised of a larger proportion of content words than were the local scores'' 
of the less profident readers. The high proficiency readers wjre not 
signillcantly influenced by topic or writing style, but the less' f)roff dent 
readers were. The least proficient readers were the only ones whoie clote^ 
test performance was favorably influenced more by the familiarity of the * 
topic than by the writing si)'le. The sex of thejeaders did not inilnence the 
test scores significantly. 

The duplication of certain deletions and the repetition of deleted words ' 
in the inutt portion of the test were identified as confounding variables ' 
operating «ithin the tesu. ^ 

The resulu of the project suggested that further investigation of schema 
theoo' usn organizing framework for the study and inierpreution of the 
cloze procedure (when' used for devising reading tests and for measuring 
prose readability) is probably warranted. 



THE VERIFICATION OF THE TEST OF AFFIXES IN SYN- 
TACTIC STRUCTURES: A STUDY OF DERIVATIONAL 
MORPHOLOGY AS A LANGUAGE CORRELATE FOR COL- 
LEGE-LEVEL READING PROFICIENCY Order No. 8000783 

DOGGER, Barbara Teresa, Ph.D. iNorth Texas State Univar- 
- ilty, 1979/ 253pp. , 

A lack of research in adult literacy for^both native speakara 
and speakers of English as a second language led to the davel- 
opment of the Test of Affixes in Syntactic Structurea (TA88) for 
use In a pilot study (Dogger, January 1978) in which knowledge 
of deiiirational morphology was tested to determine its posiiblt 
relationship with reading Tor English as a second language stu- 
dents** The test was develpped according to the following the- 
oretical constructs. 

(1) Knowledge of language as demonstrated by the receptive 
language skills of listening and reading is tested efficiently by 
iocusing upon a specific language correlate. (2) The language 
correlate of derivational morphology was selected for TA88 for 
several reasons. Because morphology is the focal point of all 
language systems-^syntax, semantics, and phonology (Chomsky^ 
1958, 1985, 1970: Halle. 1973; Jackendoff, 1975; and Aranoff, 
1978)— a person's knowledge of these systems is most efficient^ 
determined through a test of morphology. The orthography of 
English optimally reflects its morphological naturej^OS. Chomsky 



%mt Balte, M., 1068; Chomiky, 1S70) in thtM derivational 
torma. (31 Knovladga of apoten and wHttan morphology iataatod 
ta TAB. Part I tetta a paraon'a knowladga of tht complax pKo* 
Mioflaal ayatam of Engiiah and maatary of Engliah orthography 
'at It raprtaanta botji tha graphqphonie and tha morphophonamie 
latvl of laacuaga. Part 11 taata thia knowladga of Engltah orthog* 
raphy aa it apacifically aignala darivational affixaa and a par- 
aott'a kaowladga of tha ayntactic and aamantlc function of non- 
aanaarvorda ai aignalad by thaaa affixaa* 

*'T»al conatruct4on waa foUowad by a thorough varification 
procadura which ia tha purpoaa of thia study. In Saptamber 1978 
tha following maaauraa of teat atrmgth wara aaUbliahed: con* 
atruet validity, content-validity, item difficulty, Itam diacrimi- 
aatlM» internal conaiatency, rational equivalence, and concurrent 
validity. The degree of relationahip between reading [frcficiency, 
M damonatrated by aubject performance on the Iowa Silent Read- 
lag Teat, Level .fll (BRT, HI), and knowledge of derivational af- 
flaaai aa demonatrated by aubject peiformance on TASS, waa 
alw eatabliahed. 
i Raaulta ahow that aucceaaful performance on the ISRTJII 
^ teeliidaa reading atrategies beyond thoae required for aucceaaful 
performance on TASS* In other worda, maatary of language 
Jtrueturaa aa^ represented ' Engliah orthography ia neceaaary 
bttt not autficient for cr. ge-level reading proficiency* 

Recommendationv. for further research include the following. 
- (1) TASS ahould be administered along with a teat of general 
eomprehanaion to subjects idifntified aa beginning-to-intermedl- 
ite readara in order to determine the point at .which maatary oC 
derivational forms is moat crucUl to reading proficiency* 
(2) Becauae the two subtests included in TASS measure specific 
language akilla, each subtest should' be investigated to determine 
Ita tt^fttlness as a language subsktU test in diagnosing strengths 
and weaknesses when reading difficulty is apparent. Testing 
shoa'd take place with subjects reading at Various grade levels 
In order to determine the level at which Its usefulness is opti- 
mal. 



A COMPARISON OF TECHNIQUES FOR THE IDENTIFICATION 
OF CHILDREN WITH READING DISABILITIES 

Order No. 8005036 

DOMiNicK Fields, Nancy Anne, Ph.D. The Universify ofHorth CarolM 
ai Chapel Hill, 1919. 57pp. Supervisor: Waller B. Pryiwansky 

This Rudy compared the use of ihree ideniification formuli and two 
^ levels of aisessmenl insiruments on a single schpol sample lo determine ^ 
ftm, whether the same children were identified as reading disabled and 
secondly, how the groups of children identified as reading disabled 
compared on a number of demographic and behavioral variables. 

The third-grade (121 children) of a smal North Carolina school syaem 
lerved as subjects. The Slossoa Intelligence Test (SIT), Slosson Oral 
Reading Test (SORT^. Otis-Lennon Menial Ability Test, and Iowa Test of 
Basic Skilb (ITBS) were administered. Teachers completed the Devereux 
Elementary School Behavior Rating Scale. -Six groups of 12 childrtn were 
identified Three groups were identified using individual test dau and the 
foUowing methods: (1) Years Below Grade Level. (2) Bond and Tinker 
Expecuncy Fonnula, and (3) Z-score Discrepancy Formula. Three groups 
wf re identified using group test data.and the three methods described 
above. 

Comparisons of the groups were made on the following cntena: 
Wechsler Iniclligencc Scale for Children (WISC) Full Scale IQ, WISC 
Verbal IQ. WISC Performance IQ, age. years in school, educational level of 
parents, sex. race, and the Devereux Elementary School Behavior Rating 
*Salc cliaraaeristics. Using individual test data the Years Below technique 
and the Bond and Tinker formula .identified children with lower IQs than 
didtheZ-score formula. Using group test dau the Years Below method 
. showed significantly lower IQs than did the Bond and Tinker or Z-score 
methods. Group tests identified significantly highernumbers of females 
than individual tests for all three methods. None of the remaining 
demofiaphic characteristics showed significant discrepancies. There were 
minimal discrepancies in the behavioral characteristics among the six 
groups. 

' . Inittvidual and group lesu did not identift^ the same children. For cadi 
of the identification formuli there was negligible overlap between those 
' identified by individual assessment dau and those identified by group 
attessment dau The results of comparisons both across and within methods 
would sufgest that there is reason to question the validity of using group 
O jug XD identify reading disabled children. Not only do they npt id^Qf 



The same children, but th<i' also do not identify groups with comparable IQ 
and reading test means. 

Fmdings in this research indicate that the levels of assessment ^ 
insiruments are not interchangeable and that the identifiution methods 
used are not interchangeable. 

. * « 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF A DIAGNOgfTIC READING ATTI- 
TUDE ASSESSMENT FOR SECOND GRADE 

Order No. 8000991 

DRYDENi Beverly Joan, Ed.D, , University of Georgia, 1979. 
22lpp* Major Profeasor: Ira E. Aaron 

Tha purpose of this study waa to devel(^ a reliable and 
valid diagnostic reading attitude assessment which maaaurta 
tha inatructional and recreational reading attitudes of aacond 
grade children within a school setting. 

Content validation procedures were implemented in which 
photoa^aphs and written questions repreaenting inatructional 
and recreational reading sltuaUona were Judged by teacbara d 
aecond grade children. Forty vf these photographa and quae* 
tiona ware rated 6y Judges aa approprUte. The makeup of tiia 
Aaaeaament included these 40 items. The Itema were divided 
' into eight subtests: (1) Reading Aloud, (2) Working In a Read- 
ing Groupi.O) Readi])g Seatwork, (4) Taking Reading Taatai 
(5) Working in a Reading Workbook, (6) Inatructiona Given by 
the Teacher, Vt) Recreational Reading Within the Clasaroooii 
and (3) Recreational Reading in the Library. 

Three formats were then develoned in order to determine 
the format that was most reliable and valid. Format PQ oTtba 
Diagaoatic Beading Attitude Assessment contained black and 
white photograjphs and written questions representing inatme- 
tional and recreational reading settings. F.ormat P contained 
only the black and white photographs. The Wicl^ten questions 
were deleted from this format Format Q contained only the 
written questions. The photographa were deleted. For each 
format, the same 40 questions were read orally to the abidenta. 
Studenta marked each Item on the same three response scale. 

The aubjects in the prellmbiary tryout of the three formats 
and the 40 Items consisted at 141 second grade students. 
^ Item«total test correlation coefficients revealed that the 

Question Format was the most valid to use with second grade 
children, yielding more Items with reasonably good to very 
good item-total test yalldity coefficients than^id either the 
PQ or P Format. . \ 

A comparison of the three subtest-total test correlation 
coefficients for each Subtest in three formats reveuled tliat 
the values of the coefficients were higher In the Q }'ormat eub« 
tfsta than in Formats PQ and P. A comparison of 'he three 
relUbility coefficients In each format revealed that the value 
ci the coefficient was higher in the Q Format (.9414). 

From the results of the data, the Question Format waa 
selected as the most appropriate format to use In the final re* 
search. 

After the preliminary data were analyzed and the Queetion 
Format chosen, a total of 37 Items was Included In the revised 
Diagnoatic Reading Attitude Assessment These Items repre- 
sented Instructional and recreational reading situations within 
a achool setting and were divided Into the same eight subteata. 
Children In the final research project consisted of 135 second 
grade atudents. Item-total test correlation coefficients re- 
vealed that 89 percent of the items had reasonably good to 
very good Item-total test validity coefficients. The values of 
the subtest-total test correlation coefficients were well within 
the acceptable validation range. An estimate of Internal con- 
eietency (.8973) of the total test indicated that the revised 
Aeseeement was reliable. 

Criterion validation analysis of the relationship between 
scores of students and scores of teachers Indicated a weak 
positive relationship In the subtests* Reading Instruction and 
Claaaroom Recreational Reading. A negative relationship oc- 
curred In the subtest^ Reading Group. The remaining subteata 
had no relationship since they had correlation coefficienta of 
near aero. 

The conclusions reached Included: (1) The Items and sub* 
testa within the Assessment seemed to provide the teacher 
with diagnostic Information concerning a child^s attitude to- 
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'vtH ibK ajeai of Lnitruetlonal reading and two areas of rtere- 
fMdlAg within a school setting* (2) Thf Question For- 
seemed to be the format that was most valid and reliable, 
format and response options seemed easy for qhildrsn to 
; and the Asseasment seemed easy to score. (3) The pro* 
hie sbeet on tbetcover seemed to provide the examiner with a 
folek analysis of a child's attitude toward eight ar^idi of in- 
slruetlonal and^^ec^eational reading* 



A COMPARISON OF QUANTITATIVE AND QUALITATIVE 
METHODS OF ANALVZLNG THE ORAL READING BEHAVIOR 
OF FOURTH-GRADE STUDENTS Order No. 8012025 

FtooaaO.FitEOEJUClc JOhn.PhI^. Thg University of A%ron, I9t0. 238pp. 

The purpose of this study was to estimate the efficacy of t qualitative 
snalyito of oral reading behavior as compared to the tntditional quantiutive 
analysis of the Informal Reading Inventory in predicting the reading 
tfactivtnfss or fourth grade students and in detenmining their appropriate 
ii^uviakmal level. In both instances, the criterion used was teacher 
Judiment The study also attempted to esublish known group validity for 
OOih (he quantiutive and qualiutive procedures. Three broad questions 
ffttt ;Msed in this study. (1) Will the quantiutive procedures of the 
laformal Reading Inventory or the qualiutive procedures ofMiscue 
Anatyiis more accurately predict the riuding effectiveness of fourth-grade 
suidents as determined by teacher judgment? (2) Will the quantiutive 
procedures ofthe Infonmal Reading Inventory or the qualiutive procedures 
ofMiscue Analysis more accurately predict the appropriate instructional 
level of fourth^grad'; children as determined by teacher judgment? (3) Will 
either ofthe idOtf procedures be more effective in discriminating good, 
average, end poorYourthrgnde readers as detenmiaed by an overall rating of 
leading effectiveness given to them by their teachers? The graded passages 
ofthe Analytical Readinf Inventory (Woods ft Moe. 1977) were read bjf the 
eftlire popMletion of 99 fourth-grade students, and an infonnal 
qucstiOQDJiie developed by the investigator was used to determine teacher 
Judfmeot of reading^elfectiveness and instructional level Wh^n lesting was 
cooipkted the oral reading of etch student was analyzed both quantitatively 
and quaHtatfvely using the procedures ofthe Informal Reading Inventory 
and the Raiding Miscue Inventory (Y. Goodman ft Burke. 1972) 
liipcclivdy* When the scoring and analysis of each subject's reading were 
eomplcted. estimates of inter*judge reliability were determined. The 
itieudi derign of this study was ex post facto reseaii^ with hypotheses and 
tests for rival hypotheses. The statistical procedure chosen to analyze the 
data was Muhiple Linear Regression. From the dau gathered in this 
Bvesdgatkm, 25 hypotheses and 36 iltemitive hypotheses were formulated 
e«d tetted at the .OS level of significance for a two^tailed test The refuhs 
supported th^ ability of both quantitative and qualiutive procedures to - 
m^Bct teacher Judgment of reading effectiveness and instructional teveL 
llie reiuks did not find either the quantiutive or the qualiutive prooeduras 
10 be effective in discriminating good, average, and poor readers. The 
^utimates of known group validity for both procedures were low. The inter- 
judge reliability estimates for both the quantiutive and qualiutive 
procedures were high when five judges were used The only exception was 
the rctelliai score ofthe qualiutive analysis. It was suggesud that the low 
ftUabitity fbr the retelling scoCe may be due to iu uncommon usage: An 
analysis ofthe dau generated the following broad conclusions: (1) both 
quantitative and qualiutive procedures were good predictors of teacher 
Judgment of reading effectiveness a^d instructional level; however, the 
quahtttive procedures are slightly superior to the traditional quantitative 
pfticedures; (2) the qualiutive procedures generate niore specific and 
detayed information upon whkii pedagogical decisions might be baaed; 
' 0) neither the quantiutive nor the qualiutive procedures have a signiAcant 
measure of known group validity; (4) the traditional analysis of the 
Infonnal Reading Inventory adequately represents a student's perfonnance 
in the (jawoom as determined by teapher judgment; (S) the poor readers 
in this midy were weak in phonics and did not rely heavily upon grapho- 
phoiiic cues; (6) poor readers were unable to use synuctic and semantic 
kifomatioo effectively; (7) average readers used grapho-ph^nic . . 
information* but not to the exclusion of meaning; and (8) good readers did 
not rehf heavily upon grapho*phonic information, and were proficient in 
tiaing 9ntactic and semantic cues. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF AN INSTRL.MENT TO \tE.<SURE 
ELE>IE.NT^R1f^ TEACHERS* KNOVSXEDCE OF A SLBSKILLS 
APPROACH TO TEACHING READING Order .No. 7928645 

HAHrat. Betty Jean. Ph. D. The University of Wisconsin • Madison. 1979. 
190pp. Supenisor: Professor Wajne Quo 

This i$ a report ofthe procedures followed in constructing art Instrument 
to assess elementar)* teachers* knowledge or a sub ikills approach tq teaching 
reading. In the first phase of insiiument developnient an outline of test 
cc nteni was developed, and was Submitted to Tour reading authorines for 
evaluation. The second phase mvoh ed writing and selecting itenfS for the 

%preliminar>' test ro.nn. Based on the test outline, a pool or multiple choice 
items was generated and subsequently reviewecl by persons knowledgeable 
in the subject matter area. The items were then revised and/or replaced, ^ * 
based on the re> iewers* comments A further check on content validity wu 
made when knowledgeable persons keyed the items and furnished 
informauon for impro\ing the preliminary test ibrm The third phase ofthe 
test construction process in\ol\ed: (1) field testing the preliminary test form 
with elementary teachers. (2) .analyzing and revising the items based on the 
field try^ut dau. and (3) reassessing content validity of the revised 

•'i insirvmenl In the final phase of test construction the revised insirunwit 
was subjected to a field tryout with 104 elemenury teachers. The resultin|. 
data were examined to deiemiine reliability and content validity ofthe . 
present instrument In addition, a one*tail t*test was used to determine 
whether differences between the group mean scores for teachers with eero 
or one reading course and teachers with three or more reading courses were 
sgnificent at the .05 level. The resulting separate variance estimate indicated 
a t*vthie of -.31. less than the cririul value oft (1.98) required for 
signiikance at the OS level. The correlations between number of reeding 
courses end /ean of inching experience to test scores were also eaemioed. 
The Pearson producrmoment correlation between number of reading 
courses and performance on the instrument was contputed at .14 while the 
correlation between years of teaching experience end performance on the 
instrument was -.31. An examination of dau from the second field tiyout 
indicated that the present instrument, with e Hoyt internal consistency 
reliability coefficient of .82 and a standard error of measurement of 3.29, 
may be considered adequate for interpreting individual measurement 
Fbither, a review ofthe test development process indicated that it to highly 
probeble tHat the present insuximent demonstrates content validity. TMl 
coneiuiion is based on the cumulative evidence that content validity was 
buii» into the instrument from the bj^nnilu of the test developm^t 
prooetf by systematic logical analysis for determining the adequ«Qf ofthe 
items for measuring content in the test outline. 



PREDICTING SUCCESS ON A MINl.ML^ COMPETENCY 
EXAMINATION Order .\o. g0ll4l3 

Henderson. Donald Joseph. Ed.D. Loyola University of Chicago, 1979. 
136pp. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the relationshipiJftetween 
four variables and performance of 10th graders on a minimum competency 
examination in reading. The Reading Proficiency Examination is 
administered by the Gary. Indiana public schools as one requirement for 
high school graduation. 

This study was designed to asceruii^ whether these variables can be used 
as an early warning system to identify students who might fail the 
competency examination and therefore benefit from remediation at the 
middle school level. To this end the following null hypotheses were 
generated: (1) School attendance does not significantly predict perfonnance 
on the Reading Proficiency Examination (2) Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 
reading comprehension subtest scores do not significantly predict 
performance on the Reading Proficiency Examination. (3) Sex ofthe 
student does not significantly predict performance on the Reading 
Proficiency Examination. (4) Socio-economic status does not significuitly 
predia performance on the Reading Proficiency Examination. 

The subjects used in this study were 203 students who were tenth 
graders during the 1977*78 school year from two high schools.' Multiple 
regression analysis was the major tool of statistical analysis. 

The results of this analysis lead to the rejeaion of Hypotheses 1. 2, and 4 
and the acceptance of Hypothesis 3. Moreover, the analysis revealed a 
significant level of intercorrelation between 3 measures of basic skills: 
reading, mathematics and written communication. Finally, the analysis 
indicates that the Iowa Test of Basic Prills secondary reading percentile for 
students in middle school significantly predicts performance on the three 
aforementioned measures of basic skills, and therefore, can be used as the 
basis of an early warning system to detea students who need help with basic 
skills prior to entry into high school. 
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-A COMPREHENSION STUDY pF THREE VERSIONS OF THE 
006RL OF MARK AND THEIR APPROPRUTENESS FOR USE 
■Y SDim GRADERS ^^TH VARIOUS READING ABIUTIES 

Order No. 8006272 

Hmuboo. KATHAftlNB DoM. PH.D. Thi Florida Stati Vniymity, 1979. 
97^. Midor Professor: Edwin H.Smiih»Ph.a 

TIh puipoirof the study wss to assess the oomprehensibility of three 
Ytfrions of ttie Gospel of Mark and the appropriateness of using them with 
'rixth giadc students. The subjects involved in the study were two hundred 
and levcnlrnine sixth gradr studenu from sU private Christian schools in 
Florida. 

The three versions of the Gospel of Mark MS^d ih the study were the 
Kisii James version, the Good News version and the New International 
vtfMB. The readability level of each version was measured by the Flesch 
.Readiai Ease Formula, the Dale-Chall Radability Foimula and the Smith 
Ad^Hatkm 6f the FORCAST Readability Fomula. 
, lUediiii ability levels of the subjects were detemined by reading 
eompnhMMioa scx)re5 from the Stanford Achievement Test 
; A Ainy^o question fnultiple*ch(rice comprehension test was 
deWioped by the examiner. The test mearired reading comprehension of r« 
the speciftc passages of Mark used in the study. It was administered to 
sixth grade subjects. The reliabimV of the test, as measured by the split- 
halves method and the Spearman^Brown formula, was found to be .S3. 

Ftading sof die study were displayed in a series of Ublei; A comparison * 
oftht ublcs was made. Results of the readability formulas indicated the 
level of the King James version of Mark to be Grade five or six; however, 0 
percent of the studAits at those reading levels were able to answer 75 
peffT'.nt of the comprehension questions rdated to the measured passages. ^ 
KeAiksoTthe readability formulas indi(|M the level of the New 
* Intenational version of Mark to be GraWfive or six: however, only 4 
pefceMoTlhe students at those reading levels were abfe to satisfactorily 
Mf^TSpercent of the compreheni^ion questions relaiedio the measured 
passages. The results of the readability fomiulas indicated the level of the 
Good News version of Mark to be Grade : e or six; however, only 19 
percent of the stu denu at those reading levels were able tosatisfac^ly 
answer 7S percent of the comprehension questions related to the ma^reil^ 
passages. The lowest reading level at which ^ percent qf the studentSs could 
satislktoriiy read and comprehend the Qood News version of Mark 
appeared to be the ninth*tenth grade level; for the King James and New 
ImematlOMl versions of Mark, it appeared to be above tenth grade. 

llie investigator concluded that none of the three versions oKthe Gospel 
of Mark used in the study was appropriate for use with sixth grade students 
reading on grade level. She also concluded that the readability formulas"^ 
used were not valid for use with this type of study, The findings of her 
investigation implied that reading passages should not be assigned on the 
besis of results of readability formulas alone. 

That intermediate grade readers are unable to adequately comprehend 
some of the more popular versions of Scripture was clearly supported by the 
study. This would indicate a svong need for a rewritten version of the BiMe 
in a language more appropriate for children. 



A COMPAKISON OF THE READING SUBTEST OF THE.' 
CALIF(»NIA ACHIEVEMENT TESTS. THE GRAY ORAL 
READING TEST. AND THE PUBLISHERS' PLACEMENT 
TESTS FOR THE STATE-ADORTED ^SAL READING 
SERIES Order No. 8001205 

HODGES, Jane Clayton, Ed.D. The University of Mississippi, 
Mpp. Director: Dr. Minnie Y. Peaster 

The purpose of this study was to obtain evidence concerning 
the extent to which the level of reading achievement as mea- 
«ured by standardlned reading achievement tests and oral read- 
ing testa differed from the levels determined by basal place- 
m«nt testa accompanying the basal reading series. P/iore 
apacifieally.it was designed to test two null hypotheses which 
aUtad ttat there would be no significant differences between 
the lavala of reading achievement as measured by thp Califor* 
aU Achiavement Tests or the Gray Oral Reading Tyst and the 
placement level as determined by the placement test for the 
baaal reading series being used.,^ 

A total sample of 240 subjects was drawn from ESEA Title I 
remedial reading classes at four Mississippi public schools. 
Thirty subjects from the third and the fifth grade classes were 
randomly selected. 
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The reading subtest of the California Achievement Testa, 
1970 Edition. Form A, Levels 2 or 3; the Grvy Oral Reading 
Teat, Form A; and the placemer t test accompanying the baaal* 
aeriea being used at the school were administered to aaeh mb^ 
)eet. All acorea were converted to ^rade equivalent aeorea. 
f All data were processed mechanically and analyzed at the 
.05 level of significance. Both null hypotheses were re)ectcd» 
baaed on t^ ratios calculated for all selected test pairs, which 
indicated lhat 11 of the 16 pairs were significantly different 
Coefficients of correlation (.0335 to .7598) Indicated very low 
correlation. A comparison of means showed f^ignificant dit* 
ferencef between the means of the Calif omia^tes^ (.18^00 to 
2.S400) and the Gray test (.2250 1,0800) wh^n compared to 
the means of the basal tests. Results t>f a comparisoii of tadl* 
vidual scores indicated that only a small percentage of the 
subjects were placed at the same basal level by^elther tbji 
California test (10%) or the Gray test (20%) as.c<impared to 
baaal test placement The California test placed 42% of the 
subjects within one half year higher or lower than the baaal 
test Including those withjbe same placement The Gray taat 
placed 50% withon one^ttSf year higher or lower. 

The following conclusions were drawn in accordance with 
the purposes of this study: 

1. The reading subtest of the California Achievement 
Test, 1970 Edition, Form A, Levels 2 or 3, is probably act ' 
an appropriate test instrument for placing elementary re- 
medial reading atudents at their instructional reading levela' 
in the baaal reading aeries studied. 

2. Standardized reading achievemeht tests should be uaad 
with diacretion for placing elen\^ntary remedial reading ata* 
danta at their instructional reading levels. 

S. The Gray Oral Reading Test Form A, is probably 
not an iipprapriate teat inatrument for placing ele- 
mentary remedial reading students at their instructtoaal 
reading levels iff the baaal reading aeriea atudiad. ' 



BEYOND READABILITY: MEASURING THE DIFFIOJLtY OF 
TECHNICAL WRITING Order No. 1084711 

Hum LBONCuNTdfiP,^., Ph.D. Rensselaer Polyiechnie InsrttMASn. 
^ 193|pp. Supervisor: C>aVid L. Carson 

Hie Application or readability formulas to technical writing poass two . 
problema First, most/onnulas rely on a generalized measure of word* 
' difficuhy(fibmberorietters or syllables per woill) which nukeiB^ 
^ allowance for ramiliHrity with a tedinical voctbulary. These formulajt 

thererore tend to rate technical material as more difficult than h actually m ^ 
"Vor the intended audience. Second, since traditional formulas employ 
indices that predict but do not in themselves cause difficulty, they are 
.inapplicable as a tool for improving tedinical writing. 

To bfi useful to techni^ writers, t formula should be generally 
applicable to technical nlaterial; that is. it should employ valfaMts that ait 
relatively fndependent of vocabulary difficulty. A formula for technical 
w.iting ^ould also u$e indices that stand in a causal relationship to 
diBkulty. thus providing writers with an editorial tool for revising their 
material to make it more readable. The development of a formula for' 
Kcsessing and improving the readability of technical writing was the goal of 
this stu(^. 

The literature on readability Indicated that the difficulty of a written 
message depends Ih large pan on the number and type of syntactic 
structures used to modify the ideas conveyed in the message. Moreover, the 
degree of modification appeared to be independent of vocabulary load and 
a pt>ssible cause of difficulty. A syuuctic analysis of criterion pattag es drawn 
from technicd materials identified several indicators oCmodifier load that 
have a substantial correlation with textual difficulty. 

An empirical study was therefore designed to test the hypothesis that an 
increase hi these indicators of modifier load causes m increase in paaaage . 
difficulty, as indicated by a decrease in reader undemanding on a iMndard 
doze test A second purpose of the study was to verify the value of audience 
analysis in technical writing by assessing the eflfect of verbal skiU. GuaiKarity, 
and interest on reader understanding. Tlie subjects were 107 untfeftraduata^ 
students ai a m^or technological institute. 

The principal hypothesis dealing with modifier load received some 
strong supi^ort. Test results showed that a 50-percent increase in the ^msity 
(number) of prenominal modifiers resulted in a significant decrease in sooreg 
on the doze test Increased prepositional density had no significant effect Oft 
reader understanding, indicating that the prepositional phrase could be an 
accepcxible alternative to prenominal modifiers in revising technical 
material 



* 11m Mi alio luppofted the current emphesis on tudienee tntlysii. 
WIm tveni^d or atiretited acroa t let of pti^iies. the three reader 
itrtiMei Ihewed a »|nilKam correlation with reader undersunding. 
HMtvtr: rime tarne variables were only marginally elTecUve in predicting 

' iM eMtiH tn individual leader would,have with an individual test passage. 
« Hie two syntactic variables (other than vocabulary load) which 
iirr^ltiid most highly with difficulty provided the elemenu for a 
libiiQuint regreuion analysis based on the criterion passages. The produa 
•f Uili anatyirii wu a prototype Tonnula appliable to technical wriu ig. 

The major conclusion to be drawn from this study is that it is feasible to 
^tveto alonnuto which wiU serve as a means for assesiing the readability 
tf lariMiflBl writing and as a tool for revisini technical material to make it 
Mfe raiMle. In the initial version of the formula presented here, syntactic 
laaidi (wmber of words per sentence) combines with modifier load 
(daniiiy oT prenomioal modifiers) to account for 47,87 percent of the total 
n^mumt is passage difficulty. Ahhough not (quite as powerful as tiie 

" liCAlculaiad Flesch formula recentiy endorsed by tiie Depanment of 
Defenie Ibr use in the preparation of technical manuals, this prototype 
fcnnula la hiUy as accurate as most of the traditional readability formulas. 



A STUDY or THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN READING 
SCORI8: AS ACHIEVED ON SILENT INFORMAL READ- 
WG INVENTORIES AND ORAL INFORMAL READDIG IN- 
VENTORIES BY ELEMENTARY STUDENTS 

Order No. 8000072 

J0R0BN8ON, Jeffrey Lee, Ed.D. Brlgham Young University, 
1070. 80pp. Chairman: Floyd Sucher 

Jfm purpose of this study was to determine if a difference 
ol ls4tsiietlonal reading level scores was produced when com- 
psriog oral IRI results with silent IRI results. Twenty-four 
p«|»lls is each of the second, fourth and sixth grade levels were 
•asdoiBly selected and administered four methods of Invento- 
riss: a licCracken silently, a McCracken orally, a SilvaroU' 
sttontly, and a SllvaroU orally: 

Bassd upon the results of a statistical analysis, it was con- 
elsdsd that: (1) second grade students achieved higher Instruc- 
liossl mdlng levels by taking an oral IRI; (2) the SllvaroU in- 
VMtory ftsulted In higher instructional reading levels than ths 
McCracken Inventory; (t) sixth grade studentahave teamed 
tow to rsad t>etter than fourth grado students, and both have 
IssrMd how to read better than recond grade students; and* 
(4) sscoiad grade female students are better readers than male 
Sj^eosd grade students. 



TWO MODES CF.'ANALYZING TEACHER AND STUDENT 
. ATTITUDES TOWARD WRITING: THE EMIG ATTITUDE 
SCALE AND THE KING CONSTRUCT SCALE 

Order No. 800086S 

, KING, Barbara Lynn, Ed.D. Rutgers University The Stats 
University of New Jersey (New Brunswick), 1979. 217pp. 
, Chairperson: Robert P. Parker 

The purpose of this. study was twofold: to establish what 
attitudes toward writing were held by teachers and students, 
and to determine If these attitudes could be changed through 
tesictor participation in the New Jersey Writing Project's 
Itrr Sonuner Writing Institute. 

SigMsen experimental teachers, seven control teachers, 
IMS esq^rimental stutlents and 601 control students completed 
OM or more test measurement instruments. All subjects com- 
pleted scales designed for this study to ascertain their atti* 
tttdee tdward writing. All teachers completed the Emlg Teacher 
AttMods Scale. The Emlg Student Attitude Scale was completed 
bjr IMS naperlmental students in the fall; 952 completed the 
same form In the spring. The Emig Student Attitude Scale 
was coBBDleted by 601 control students in the fall and 449 con- 
trol students responded to the same form in vhe spring. In 
aikUtUii, S6S control students completed the King Construct 
0eale. 

Bott the fifty-two item Emig Student Attitude Scale and the 
Q"^ itsm Cmtg Teacher Attitude Scale p/esented items in 
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three categories: preferences for writing, perceptions of 
writing and processes of writing. For each item tiie reapon- 
dent circled one of five responses on a Like rt<« type scale. The 
King Construct Scale, l%ised on George Kelly's psychology ol 
personal constructs, presented twenty-five bl<-polar constructs 
separated by a five point scale. The twenty-five bi-pdar con- 
structs represented student preferences for: sGurce, purpoee. 
audience and mode. 

The analysis of the results from the three test measurt- 
mem instruments provided data which were analysed in tabular 
fashion. Data were analyzed comparing students in the ex- 
pet Imental group and students in the control group, fall and 
spring; teachers in the experimental group and teachers In 
the coi.trol group; and students, by sex. 

The analysis of the Emig Student Attitude Scale shcn||ed 
ttat students in the experimental group exhibited a more posi- 
tive attitude toward writing than students in the control sehooU. 
Experimental students, at the end of their English course, re- 
ported a greater preference for writing, reported writing more 
on their own, and reported a greater preference for what they 
wrote. 

The female students in both the experimental and control 
groups reported a greater preference for writing and reported 
writing more on their own than the males iri both the experi- 
mental and control groups. This sex difference was noted in 
both fall and spring. 

The analysis of the results of the Emig Teacher Attitude 
Scale showed that experimental teachers reported writing' 
more and viewed the teaching of writing differently 
than control teachers. Control teachevs placed greater 
importance on correctness of speUing and grammari while 
sxperlmental teachers pUtced greater importance on 
eotttent ' 

The analysis of the results from the King Ccnstniet Sesk 
showed that students prefer self as the source of their writtaig> 
personal choice of topic, self as audience, and origlAal writtaif 
as a mode. They also indicated a preference for graded as 
oppoeed to ungraded papers. 

The study concludes that teacher participation in the ltT7 ' 
Summer Writing Instttute of the New Jersey Writing Project 
led to a positive change in attitudes toward writing ol the par- 
tlcipatiiv teachers and their students. 



' TEAaiERS' COMMENTS ON STUDENTS' XWITTNG: A 
CONCEPTUAL ANALYSIS AND EMPIRICAL STUDY 

Order No. I00H42 

Kino. Jcak Anne, Ph.D. Cornell University, 1979. 158pp. 

The problem addressed by this thesis was that orimprovinf the nesriy 
univensi practice orteachers* commenting on students' writing, a 
tiaditionally negative praaice. An analysis or the concept orcompoiitkNi 
annoiadon provided a framework Tor answering three questions: (1) Whsi 
do we now know about the eflfect of comments on writing; (2) What 
evidence is there that rule explicitness afTects student writing; and (3) 'What 
are the implications for research and practice? 

The expansion of an empirical analysis by William McColly and a 
^ summary of research by Daniel Wolter and Walter Lamberg suu^^ cifM 
dimcmions of composition annotations: source; delivery mode; dming; 
purpose; form (apppar^ce, length, placement, sentence type, and numbtr); 
oonient (tone, voice, vocabulary, relation*to-task, level, and rule 
expHdtness): textual referent (focus, correaness. quantity, and 
identiRcation): and value (appropriateness an^ adequac)*). These 
dimensions can be used to analyze sets of comments on^sapers as well as 
variables used in research. 

Past research on the effect of comments, suffering from both conoeptusl 
and^methodological problems, has resulted in few general claims. ^There art 
two exceptions to this: research has shown that positive comments lead V> 
an improved attitude toward writing (although not necessarily to improved 
v^Titing) and that more comments do not improve v^Titing attituc^ or ability 
better than Tewcr comments. Tt\t studies which have included comment 
*'explicitncs$ as a variable have suggested little about its effect on students. 

The approach used in the empirical study differed from that of previous 
research in that it examined the process of student's reaction to commenia 
Comments differing in rule expliciiness were placed on three pangraphs, 
each of which had been altered to contain the same nine errors. Seventy*tw*o 
students were given two paragraphs, one marked and one unmarked, and 
ttked first to write what the comments on the first paragraph meant to them 




ifuling) and then xojfndtnd correct similar errors in the second 
^ . t (Lejfx/nt). They were also asked to indicate which comments 
dlty^felt would help them improve their writing. 

Aiiilyiisof variance showed the following significanl main efTect^: 
*MHty wmp on the dependent variables of undersunding. findint Axing. 
Mha^ftiiness of comments: comment cxplicitness and error type on 
iMtfmiaAdiDg commenu: and error type on comment helpfulnesi The lack 
OftffiCt of the independent variables of comment txplidtness on the 
iMttni and ftxing variables wu probably due to the shortness of the 
trtatmem and a lack of difference between two of the comment treatments 
Ibr aoiM tnofs. Analysis of the response patterns on the variables of 
lUMltmaiidiiig. finding, and fixing lent some support for a r\jle*based model 
of itamini firom conunents; 80% of the respondents showed predicted 
ptttenu which were consistent with the order of underst4'md-find'fix. 

It was Mt surprising that better writers did all tasks beaer, nor that 
Ittkdtnts misunderstood and found less helpful comments about certain 
anon But the fact that students understood the actual correction of erron 
rignificiiilly less often than comments labeling errors or comments giving 
ntlig for oomcting them suggests that mere correction may not be 
undeifiood by students. 

The ooooeptual analysis of composition annotation suggests variables for 
Allure FMaith, while teachers can use the dimensions to determine the 
ttucbiie of Iheir own conunents. With refinements, the method used in this 
Audy may also be of value, leading to information both about the elTeci of 
comments and about how students learn to write as a result 



A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF SCREENING TESTS IN THE 
lARLY IDENTIFICATION OF DYSLEXIA 

Order No* 8001014 



fellow students evaluate their compositions. (2) The Attitudinal Scale 
clearly showed that students believed both teachers and studenU tend U> 
waste time doing the evaluation of each other's composition in writing 
classes. Further, students expressed a strong interest in having teachers use 
the extra tin^iw created by the student-evaluation process to provide 
additional help in uniting classes. (3) Generally, students believed that 
working with other students was a beneficial learning experience. (4) The 
study results on the *'Q5r' item ^how that students tend to like their writint 
classes less than other academic classes. This question, vhich had some of 
the lowest overall average scores on the survey, stated that, **In general 
students tend to like their writing classes less than other classes. 

In addition, there were no statistically significant mean dilTerenoei 
among the TotaJ Attitudinal Scores when classified by the demographic 
variables of sex, age and grade level. However, there were signific ant 
dilTerciices among the Total Attitudinal Scores when classified by STEP 
scores and course grades in composition classes. 

Summary. The sturlents believed that the process of seirevaluaiion of 
compositions could aid in composition learning and could provide iome 
released time for the teacher. The general feeling, however, tended to lessen 
somewhat as the students moved from the tenth, through the eleventh, to 
the twelfth grade. 

Recommendations. Among the areas suggested by the study as needing 
(linher study are the following: (1) Do students improve their writing skills 
more in self-evaluation classes than they would in regular classes? (2) Why 
do students dislike their composition classes? (3) Do "C" students only feel 
negative about their composition classes or about all their studies? (4) How 
can itudent-evaluated composition classes help provide additional time for 
English teachers to assist students with their compositions? (3) And finally, 
vbtat are the specific reasons for the mean diflferences being so variable 
between the course grades (A. B, Q? 



XIRBY, Timothy Stephen, Ph.D. University of Georgia, 1979. 
104pp. Major Professor: Warren C. Bonney 

Thirty-one first grade pupils were randomly selected 
from a county school system in Georgia. Each pupil was 
tested using the Prereading Expectancy Screening Scale, the 
Meeting Street School Screening Test, Wechsler Inteiligence 
Scale for Children, the Bender Gestalt, and the reading sub- 
test of the Wide Range Achievement Test. The results of 
these instruments were correlated with each other and with 
the reading level as measured by the Scott Foresman Reading 
Systems which was used as the criterion reference. The re- 
sults Indicate that the screening instruments have high pre- 
dictive validity of reading levels. 



AN ANALYSIS OF THE ATTITLTDES OF SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS TOWARD STUDENT-EVALUATED 
COMPOSITION Order No. 8006700 

KyhOS, Ronald Mn^TON. Ph.D. Uniyersity qfAfarykni 1979. 129pp. 
Supervisor: Professor I^eonard Woolf 

Furpose. The focus of this study was to measure the differences among 
high school students in their general attitudes toward studcnt*evaluated 
composition. The three areas making up the general attitude were defined 
as:(l) the involvement ofthe students in the process, (2) the additional 
time for teachers to help students, and (3) the bener learning of writing 
skills within the process of student-evaluation of compostion. A Total 
Attitudinal Score and scores on the^e three areas were classified by: (1) sex, 

(2) scores on a standardized test dealing with English composition, 

(3) course grades in composition classes. (4) grade level in school, and 
(S) ete. 

Procedures, To investigate the hypotheses, a LikertType Attitudinal 
Seale was developed to measure attitudes about student-evaluated 
composition. The Attitudinal Scale conristed of SO items concerned with the 
general attitude variable discussed previously, and a final item, (QSl), 
whidi was a general statement about how students liked their writing 



A sample of 170 students was selected at random from the total 
population of senior high schools in a Mid- West City. Data collected for the 
Study inchided scores on the Attitudinal Scale and the Sequential Test of 
Educatkmed Progress, Form I A (STEP), course grades in composition 
« daises, and the demographic variables of age. sex. and grade level in school 
Results. The following general conclusions were drawn from the findings 
oTthc study as listed in the sub-variables: (1) The better students, those 
O and B grades, welcomed the additional motivation of having one's 
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THE CONSTRUCTION AND VALIDATION OF THE LISTENING 
AND READING COMPONENTS OF THE ENGLISH AS A 
SECOND LANGUAGE ASSESSMENT BATTERY 

Order No. 8005254 
LOMIAROO, Maria EiJ2abeth, Ed.D. Boston University School qf 
Education. 1979. 349pp. Major Professor: Maria Estela Brisk - , 

The diagnosis of language proficiency for grouping limited Enfiish 
speaking students in bilingual education programs has been problematic for 
three reasons: (a) inconsistent identification of language proficiency skills 
for functioning in a monolingual and/or biligual classroom; (b)^non* 
specification of appropriate norm- and criterion*referenced tests for 
assessing receptive and expressive English; and (c) limited availability of 
criteria for grouping bilingual students. To address these problems, the 
English as a Second Language Assessment Banery (ESLAB), a criterion- 
referenced measyre wasconstruaed and validated with secondary students. 

This study examined the Receptive Area (listening and reading) through 
the Comprehension Test, the Structural Competency Test, and the Infonnal 
Reading Inventory XIRI). The Expressive Area (speaking and writing) waSo 
analyzed by Rivera (1979) through the Oral Saeening Test, the Oral 
Cmipetency Test, the Dictation Exercise, and the Writing Sample. 

General guidelines for constructing the battery were specified. Then, 
item analysis, reliability, and validity were established. Teacher training 
workshops were conducted for the six teachers who examined the students. 
A sample of 59 mostly Hispanic students from an inner city area was tested. 
This 12 to 16 year seventh and eighth grade group was composed of 2S boys 
and 34 girls with varying degrees of English proficiency. 

Item analysis based on logical and empirical knowledge included 
revision and rearrangement of items. The data findings were: (a) percentile 
(p) values of 27.1% to 89.9% for the Aural Comprehension Test, 1.7% to 
64.4% for the Structural Comprehension Test, and 00% to 69.5% for the 
IRl; and(b) the point biserial(RPB) values of .08 to . 67 for the Aural 
Comprehension Test, -.01 to .47 for the Suuctural Competency Test, and 
0.0 to .70 for the IRl. 

Reliability involved the compuution of internal consistency. The Hoyt 
eTvimaie of reliability for the Aural Comprehension Test was .81. for the 
Sixuciural Competency Test .37. and for the IRl .83 and .79 for the total 
Cron bach's alpha values were .74 for the IRl and .21 for the total test 
sutistics. The SEm for the three tests was 4.25. 

Four types of validity were established: (a) face validity based on 
examiner's and examinee's judgements, (b) content validity determined by 
bnguage and reading experts analyzing test items in terms of the specified 
objectives, (c) predictive validity using Kendall's uu (Nie et al., 197S) to 
correlate each test level results (Beginner I. Beginner II. Intermediate 1. 
Intermediate II. and Advanced) with the four Teacher Estimates (T.E) and 
ESL repon card grades, and (d) concurrent validity used only for the IRl 



Ji Hmon Cocficieni indicited t high corrclttion between the IRI and 
Tin .7484 it p .01; IRI and Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test (1976 
ill .003 at p .01; Siandord and Qoie .6105 at p .05; T.E. and Sunford 
..4241 at # .OS; T.E. and Cloie .3577; and T.E and IRI • .0456 (Teachm 
HnM to uoderestimatt suidenU' reading levels). 

It was concluded that the Receptive Area tests were valid measures of 
'knguage proficiency. The relationships smong the Tour language areas 
fvMenced from the research were: (a) listening and reading are related; 
(b) the leeqiitive area is related to the expressive area; and (c) oral skills 
precede lite«icy si 'Is. 



AN EXPLORATORY STUOY OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN TWO 
ENGLISH READING ACHIEVEMENT TESTS WITH HISPANIC 
BEJNqUAL STUDENTS AND MONOLESGUAL ENGLISH 
STUDENTS Order No. 8010078 

Zane, Ph.D. The Pennsylvania State University. 1979. 218pp. 
Adviser: Lester S.Golub 

The utility or standardized tests normed on and designed mainly for 
monolingua] English speakers has often been questioned for linguistically 
and culturally different students. This study examined differences in the 
validity, reliability, and difficulty between comparable levels of two English 
readtng achievement tests with Hispanic bilingual students.and with 
iMnoUnfual English students. The two tests examined were the nationally 
nonned Gaief-MacGinitie Reading Test ana the Inter-American Test of 
Reading, wliich is not nationally nonned but designed for and used mainly 
#ith Hi^Minic students. 

This study also examined (1) the response patterns of Hispanic and non- 
Hispanic students for evidence of item bias on the Gates- MacGinitie 
Rcadini Test and (2) the consuuct validity of vocabulary and 
comprcnension reading subskills for evidence of convergent and 
disoriminant validity as measured by four different methods. 

It was hypothesized that for Hispanic students the Inter- American Test 
ofReading ;;yould have higher validity and reliability, but a lower diEfioilty 
level than the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test It v^as further hypothesized 
that for non-Hispanic monolingual English students the Gales- MacGinititf 
tcidiot T«t would have higher validity and reliability, but a lower 
diflicuky level than the Inter- American Test of Reading. 

The sample population consisted of 252 students in grades four. five, and 
six from two school districts in southeastern Pennsylvania. Students were 
divided inio the following three language-ethnic groups: Hispanic limiied- 
EniKlh-proRcienc)" students from English- Spanish bilingual education 
dasstt, Hi^ic English-proficient students from monolingual English 
dasses> and non-Hispanic monolingual English students from monolingual 
English classes. 

YaJidity. reliability, and difficulty irdices were established separately for 
each of the three groups of students for both the Gatcs-MacGinitie Readini 
Teit Surrey D, Form IM. and the Inter- American Test of Reading, Level 3. 
Fonn CE Differences between the indices were tested for each group. 
Validity indices were determined by correlating each of the two tesu with 
Cich of three criterion-related measures: The Reading Inventory, The 
Usienini Inventory, and The Teacher's Rating Scale of Reading Skilli 
ReUabiHty indices were obuined by the Kuder- Richardson formula 20 for 
internal consistency. Difficulty indices were established by computing the 
nrwan proportion of items correct on each test, and the response patterns of 
Hispanic and non-Hispanic students on the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Teat 
were examined Convergent and discriminant validity patterns of 
vocabular>- and comprehension reading subskills were investigated using 
multitrait-multimethod matrices. 

The findings of the study indicated that for all three groups of studehU 
the vaHdity indices slightly favored the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test over 
the Inter- American Test of Reading, reliability indices did not differ 
si|nifictntly between the two tests, and the difficulty level of the Gates- 
MacGinitie Reading Test was lower than of the Inter- American Test of 
Reading. No evidence of cultural or linguistic bias again*^ Hispanic students 
was found on 25 items examined on the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test 
. Insuflioent evidence was found that vocabulary and comprehension 
subskills of reading are separate and distinct subskills for any of the three 
(roups. 

Thk study provided evidence that the nationally normed Gates- 
MacGinitie Reading Test appears to be sufficiently valid and reliable for use 
with Hispanic limited-English-proficiency students and Hispanic English- 
prolldent students. This study also provided evidence that the Gates* 
MacGinitie Reading Test appears to measure the same traits in similar ways 
for Hispanic students and for monolingual English students. It was 
eOQChtded that the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test may be more 

piiate for use with Hispanic stu dents than the Inter- American Test of 



THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ABILITY GROUP PLACE- 
MENT AND TWO STANDARDIZED READING MEASURES, 
A CRITERION-REFERENCED READING MEASimE, AND A 
MEASURE OF PARADIGMATIC LANGUAGE AMONG SE- 
LECTED FOURTH GRADE SUBJECTS Order No. 800102? 

MILLER, Henrietta Clay, Ph.D. University of Georgia, 1979. 
IQlpp. Major Professor: James H. Dinnan 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the relation- 
ship between Individual fourth grade subjects' actual perfor- 
mance on four selected tests and the placement of these sub- 
jects in the school's homogeneous ability levels. The 
relationship of a subject's sex with his performance on the 
tests was also considered. More specifically, the purpose of 
this study was to determiite the interrelationships of the fol- 
Icpwing variables; (1) ability level placement; (2) the reading 
eompr^hension score on the Iowa Teats of Basic Skills (ITM) ; 
(S) the total reading score on the Metropolitan AchievemtntTests 
(Metropolitan) ; (4) the total score reading score on the dtorgta 
Criterion-Referenced Tests (Ga. C-RT ); (5) the score on the 
Oral Paradi^matic/Syntagmatic Language Inventory (P/S la* 
ventory) ; and (6) the sex of the subjects. 

The study was designed to investigate the following ques- 
tions tor male subjects, *male subjects, and male and tMiato 
subjects considered togetiier: 

1. What is the relationship between the subjects' aetual per- 
formance on the four measures of reading ability and their 
ability level placement? 

2. What is the relationship of the four measures of reading 
ability considered together and the students' ability level 
placement? 

3. Can facility ii predicting ability level placement be in- 
ereased significantly by considering a combination of the 
four variable measures rather than just one? 

4. What are the interrelationships between the Ga. C*RT » the 
ITB8 , the M etropolitan , and the P/S Inventory ? 

S» Dots actual performance seem to bear out ability level 
placement for this grade population? That is, do students 
in ttie high ability groups perform better on the acUtve- 
ment measures than students in the lower groups? 

The statistical procedures indicated the following: 

1. There were significant correlations between performance . 
,on the four achievement measures and ability group deslg-* 
nation for males, females, and the total sample. 

2. For males, females, and the total sample, the comUnatlon 
at sJl four of the measures considered together was a sl|» 
nificantly better predictor of ability group designatioo than 
any one of the measures considered alone. The ineli^sicn 
at each additional measure added significantly to the pre* 
dictive power of the combination; nevertheless, addiJB^ the 
three other m'^asures to the single measure with the high- 
est correlation accounted for so little additional variance 
that using all of the combination may not be justified in 
terms of time, effort, and materials. 

3. Scores on the four achievement measures correlated poei- 
tively with each other for males, females, and the total 
sample. 

4. Th^ rank order of means for scores on the four achieve* 
ment meastires did correspond to the ability group desig- 
nations. That is, there were significant differences in 
performance across the ability groups for each of the four 
achievement measures. The exceptions were groups A and 
B, from which the Special Education students had been with* 
drawn. These groups often interchanged in rank. Overalli 
students who performed best on the achievement measures 
tended to be in the highest ability groups, and students who 
performed least well on the achievement measures tended 
to be in the lowest ability groups. 
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'xftl EXAMINATION OF REUTIONAL CONTROL CODING 
INSTRUMENTATION; CONCEPTUAL, CONSTRUCT, AND 
ntEDiCnVE validity Order No. 8007241 

*MlUM,SimNYA$UO,PH.D. Washington State Uni\ trsityA9l9. Il7pp. 
tSiiinniB: H. Joseph Ayres 

Tllll itudy considers the conceptual, consiruci, and predictive validity of 
milibte iMtniments for coding relational conuol Conceptual validity is 
mroidied by offering a logical analysis that compares each instrument to 
the theoretical notions of relational control-multiple communication levels, 
iritiiomhip typ#s. and the interactional perspective-*advanced by Gregory 
Bataon and his associates. Construct validity is approached via an empirical 
aMlysls thai compares five instiumentt with each other to determine the 
cittiit to which they demonstrate convergent and discriminative strength. 
Pifdictivt validity is also approached empirically by comparing the coding 
MMOM obtained with these five instruments to the Judgments made by 
Mtivt ipcakers concerning the nature of 29 dedsion^making interactions. 

Ihf mults of the logical and empirical analyses indicate that each 
insmimenihr. different suengths and limiutions regarding conceptual, 
eooAiua tnd predictive validity. Explanations for these results are 
provided and implications for future research in the area of relational 
control are discussed. 



Procedures 

During the second week of the 1978-79 school year, the 
Metropolitan Readiness Test (MRT) was administered to all 
the first-grade students in the Water Valley, Mississippt Pub- 
lic Schools. The Reading Readiness Inventory was adminis- 
tered to the same students during the third week of school. In 
April the subjects were given the California Achievement Test 
(CAT). Complete data from the three tests were available (or 
U7 students. Of these students, 59 were white (34 males, 18 
females) and 58 were black (32 males, 26 females). Children 
who were repeating the first grade were Included in the itudy. 
Computer programs available through the Statistical Paekife 
for the Social Sciences were used to analyze the relatlonsMpa 
between the 28 predictor variables and the six criterion ntrl- 
ables used in the study. Pearson Coefficients of Correlation 
were obtained between scores on the two readiness tsits and 
between the readiness test scores and the achievement test 
scores* These correlations were significant at the .05 lavel 
or iMtter. Equations were obtained through multiple regres- 
slon analysis for predicting reading achievement from tlM 
scores on the readiness tests* 



TIIE CONCURRENT VALIDITY OF CLEP COMPOSITION 
SCORES IN REUTION TO WRITING PERFORMANCE 

Order No. 8007492 

Oziw.PavA- William, Ph.D. The Florida State University. 1919, 80pp. 
M^jor Professor: Walt Wager 

This study investigated the question: What is the relationship between 
scores achieved on the multiple-choice version of the CLEP Composition 

" Genera] EaWnination and scores achieved on essays that represent college 
composition course work? The purpose was to determine the concurrent 
validity of the CLEP test as an index of writing pcrformaocc at a single 
community college through a "case study" approach. 

Thirty-three subjects who had uken the CLEP test prepared 
oompoittioos in a manner similar to common pntyict in freshman Enf li* 
courses Each paper was rated by three raters preselected from the Engltsh 
Ikuhy at the participating college. An inter-rater reliability study produced 
a reliaWlity coefficient of .88. Raw scores for each essay were determined by 
summing the three ratings for each paper. Pearson r calculations produced a 

" correUtion of .58 (p < ,001) between the test scores and the essay raw scores. 
The CLEP Composition General Examination was judged to be slightly 
successful in indexing writing skill among the sample at the participating 
community college. It was. however, deemed to be inappropriate as a 
solittjy instrument for granting college credit in composition. A 
combination of the CLEP test and appropriate writing sample was 
concluded to be the best means fo; crediting through examination. , 



Findings 

1. In the area of normative information, females outteoretf 
males on all the subtests of the Reading Readiness Inventory, 
On the MRT, females scored higher than males on tht vlMal 
and language skills subtests but males scored higher on the 
auditory skills subtests, ^ite students obtained higher neoren 
than bUck students on all portions of the Reading Readln«u 
Inventory and the MRT. 

3, A correlation of .199 was obtained between the tciCnl. 
scores on the Reading Readiness Inventory and total pre-read** 
Ing raw scores on the MRT. A ,760 correlation was obtained 
between the Reading Readiness Inventory total scores and the 
total reading raw scores on the CAT. This compared with .il9 
obtained between the MRT and CAT scores. 

3, The subtests of the Reading Readiness Inventory which 
correlated most highly with the toUl reading raw scores ete 

the CAT were: Matching Capital and Lower Case Letters (,T3IK 
Recognition of Lower Case Letters (.717), Recognition at « 
CapiUl Utters (.689). and Opposites (.634). The subtests of 
the MRT which correUted most highly with the CAT total rawl- 
. ing raw score were Finding Patte-ns (.633) and Listenlnft. W). 

4, The Pearson Coefficients of Correlation obtained be- 
tween the demographic variables and the total reading raw 
scores on the CAT are ae follows: Age .005, Teacher •040. . 
Sex .359, and Race .46L 



A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE PREDICTIVE 
VALIDITY OF TWO READING READINESS TESTS 

Order No. 8001302 

PERRY, Leslie Anne Devaney, Ph.D. The University of 
Mississippi, 1979. 124pp. Director: Associate Professor 
Charles F. Sherwood 

The Problem 

Tho major purpose of this study was to develop and validate 
the Reading Readiness Inventory. The Inventory was designed 
by this suthor to be used by kindergarten and first grade teach- 
era to assess the reading readiness of their students. It con* 
sfats of 10 subtests: (1) Visual Memory, (2) Recognition of 
Capital Letters, (3) Recognition of Lower Case Letters, 
(4) Matching CaplUl and Lower Case Letters, (5) Matching 
Word Forms, (8) Rhyming Words, (7) Recognition of Begin- 
ning Sounds, (8) Sequencing, (9) Opposite^, and (10) Basic 
Concepts. The Individually-administered Inventory takes less 
than 15 minutes to give and can be administered by an aide or 
other paraprotesslonal. 
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THE USE OF CLOZE PROCEDURE LN THE MEASUREMENT 
OF SELECTED ENGLISH SYNTACTIC STRUCTLRES AND ITS 
RELATIONSHIP TO COGNITIVE STYLE Order No. MlOOf I 
Reap, Maky. Ph D The Pennsylvania Stare University A919. 98pp. 
Adviser: Lester S Golub 

The present study investigated the use of cloze procedure as a means of 
measuring the difliajlty level of selected English synuctic structures found 
for a group of adult learners of English as a second language. The 
relationship between scores on a cloze test and cognitive style (field ^ 
dependence-independence) was also investigated. The purpose of this 
investigation was: (1) to investigate the degree to which a syntactically 
denved cloze test can determine the difficulty level of selected English 
synuctic structures for adult learners of English as a second languagei (2) to 
dttemiine whether the difficulty order found for these synuctic structum 
varies across language groups, and (3) to investigate the relationship 
between cognitive style and scores on the syntacucally derived cloie test 

One hundred sixty-one subjects from seven language groups were 
selected from four eastern universities. Subjects completed a cloze test of 
thirty-seven items. At least three occasions for each of the eight structures 
were provided on the lest Kendall rank-order correlation coefRrients were 
computed for the difficulty order found among the seven language groups, 
fignificanl correlations (p < .05) were found for some language groups only. 

Inter-sample reliability coefficients were obtained to determine the 
relationship between the syntactic structures tested on the cloie test and on 
a multiple-choice test. A statistically significant correlation was obtained 
becw«»en the two measures (p < .001). 



* An independent sample of 124 subjects from the same language groups 
Ms given a multiple-choice test of the same English syntactic structures. At 
liast thrtt occasions for each of the eight structures were provided. The 
€OrrelatiOrt between scores on this test and cognitive style was not 

* itacisikaUy significant (p < .OS). 



INPORMATION GAIN AS A MEASURE OT READING COM- 
PREHENSION Order No. 8000877 

RBYMOLDS. Marianne Clifford, Ed.D. Rutgers University 
Tht SUti University of New Jersey (New Brunswick), 1979. 
tlpp. Chairperson: Edward B. Fry 

The purpose of this study was to determine the practicality 
ol using Information gain to measure reading comprehension. 
Two tests were used— a standardized reading comprehension 
test (CallfomU Achievement Test; Reading Comprehension) 
sml a test specifically designed to be passage dependent (Pas- 
sage Dependent Test). Both tests were administered Li an 
latormaticm gain format and a traditional format to one of two 
groups. 

The subjects were 161 eleventh and twelfth graders. Test- 
liB^ took place over a three day period, the students were ran* 
4omly assigned to one of two testing groups. Raw scores on 
pro-test, post-test, and traditional test measures were talllod. 
In addition, an Information gain score was computed for each 
student as the difference between pre- and post-test scores. 
Student I.Q. scores were made available to the Investigator 
and were correlated with reading scores obtained during the 
course ol the study. 

The following questions were examined: 

1. Do Information gain scores provide us with different 
Information about students' reading comprehension ability 
from that obtained by traditional reading comprehension mea- 
sursia? 

2. Do students gain Information from reading passages on 
eomprehenslon tests? 

3. How do the pre-test scores on the California Achieve- 
ment Test (Reading Comprehension) and the Passage Depen- 
dent Test compare with chance scores? 

4. What Is the relationship between I.Q. scores and tradi- 
tional reading comprehension scores, and between I.Q. scores 
and Information gain scores? 

5. Will a pre-test Increase scores on a post-test? 

6. What is the relaUonshlp between traditional Passage 
Dependent scores and traditional California Achievement 
Test (Reading Comprehension) scores? 

Analyses of the data obtained In the study were used to 
answer the questions as follows: 

1. Modera;e correlations (.45, .46) between gain scores 
- and traditional scores on reading comprehension tests seem 
to todl^ate that Information gain measures reveal something 
different or addltiona? about students' reading comprehension. 
^ S. • Readers do gain Information as a result of reading pas- 
sages as revealed by the difference between pre- and post- 
test scores on the CAT and PDT. Readers gained much more 
Information from reading the PDT than they did from the CAT. 

3. The comprehension Items on the CAT were much less 
passage dependent than the comprehension Items on the PDT 
as revealed by the differences between a pure chance score 
and the mean pre-test scores on these two measures. 

4 The relationship between t.Q. scores and a standardized 
tradlUonal reading comprehension test was much higher tha^^^ 
the reUtlonshlp with gain scores. (The PDT used In this study 
had only a moderate correlation with I.Q. scores even In the 
tradltlcnal form.) The test content and type of ^^est^on, as 
wsU as tasting technique, affected the relaUonshlp with I.Q. 

6. The students who took a pre-test had a sllghUy, but not 
sifnttlcantly. higher mean post-test score than the students 
who had no pre-test for both measures. ^ ^ . ^ 

C A. positive relationship between students' PDT and CAT 
traditional scores was established through a correlation co- 

efficient . ^ 

The foUowlng conclusions were drawn from the results of 
thto study. Information gain Is an alternative technique for 
O isarli^ reading comprehension with a certain type of test- 



it^ instrument. It has the advantages of eliminating some of 
the extraneous factors which affect traditional reading com- 
prehension scores. The pre-test takes Into account compre- 
hension Items which may be answered correcUy on the basis 
of previous knowledge, test taking skills, etc., rather than on 
the basis of reading the related passage. Gain scores also 
have a lower correlation with I.Q. than traditional reading test 
scores do, an advantage In assessing comprehension as an 
ability distinct from intelligence. 

The Passage Dependent Test is a measurement instrument 
worthy of consideration for assessing reading comprehension. 
The advantages are an acceptable reliability coefficient* pas- 
sage dependent compreiiension items, and a limited relation- 
ship with LQ. scores. 



THE ORFF TECHMQLX AS AN INFORMAL DIAGNOSTIC 
SCREENING FOR READLNG READINESS Order No. 8012700 
RiCHAaosoN, Nelda Savacool, Ed.D. Northeast Louisiana Ufitwrsiiy, 
1979, 153pp Major Adviser: Dr. Marjorie S. Snyder 

The purpose of this study was to asseiss the efTectiveness of the Orff 
technique as an In Formal Diagnostic Screening of Reading Readiness in 
kindergarten. The subjects of this longitudinal study were eighty-four 
Rudents enrolled in Orangewood Elementary School, Fort Myers, Florida. 
During the investigation activities devised by the researcher applying the 
Orff technique were used to rate the subjects. Classroom teachers noted 
aeleaed behaviors during, the screening. Following a conference with the 
teacher ind reviewing of a video tape ofthe screening session, the 
researcher recorded i score on each student's proH^^ sheet 

Other predictor variables analyzed, along with the OrfT technique of 
Infonnul Diagnostic Screening of Reading Readiness, were sea, r«oe. 
fodoeconomic status, and scores obtained on the Look Listen, mitmu 
and the Smnford Achievtmtnt Tesr administered in^the first and scoord 
trades. 

Discriminant analysis and canonical correlation were employed in data 
analysis Chi^square and Wilks' Lambda were employed and univariate F 
tests were obtained for each independent variable. 

The statistical results seemed to warrant the following condustom. 
(1) There appeared to be a relationship among ceruin ORFF variables 
(Gross Motor, Auditory, Visual, and Social) and the visual memory subIM 
from the LooK Listen and Learn, (2) The dau reflected a signiAcant 
correlation between the ORFF Auditory subtest and scores obtained on the 
Smnjord Achievement Test in the first grade. (3) There was a poiilive 
itlatiODShip between the ORFF Visual and AudiU)ry subtests and the 
St0f\/6fd Achievement Test, subtest Reading I. (4) Tht ORFF Viaual and 
Groei Motor subtests also were significant in their disoiminatini powtr. 
(S) There was a 59 percent accuracy on groups fonmed on the beiis of ioom 
on the Smnford Achievement Test, the ORFF, sea, race, and s odoeco n o iic 
status ofthe subject (6) The datt appeared to indicate a relationdiip 
between groups formed on the basis of scores on the Stanford AcMmfmrnt 
Test and the variables or ORFF, sex, race, and socioeconomic status as 
discriminant functions in the first grade. Ihe discriminating variabki 
predicted higher percentages o f subjects correcUy in the highest tchicviai . 
group and lowest achieving group, which may suggest confounding 
variables in the middle group. It is suggested that the average group eouM 
be studied at a future date and the possibility of I.Q. and absenteeten be 
investigated as additional variables. (7) ORFF, race, and socioeeonomic 
status attained a significant relationship between groups formed on the bilis 
ot Stanford Achievement Test scores obtained in the second grade. 



A STUDY TO DETERMLVE THE OPTIMUM READABILITY 
L£VEL OF A TEXT LN RELATION TO SlUDENTS' READING ^ 
LEVELS AND ACHIEVEMENT IN A COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
INTRODUCTORY PSYCHOLOGY COURSE Order No. 8007514 
SULUVAN. ViKCEhfT JOSEPH. Ed.D. 77?^ Florida State University, 1979. 
66pp. M^or Professor: Maurice L Litton 

The purpose of the study was to determine the optimum readability 
level of an iniroduclory psychology text in relation to students' reading 
levels so that community college students would perform satisfactorily on 
the achievement tests. 

The following procedures were completed: (a) administering and 
icoring achievement tests, and (b) detemiining the readability level ofthe 
text using Flesch's Reading Ease Formula. 
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' To m Mieihcr the proportion of ichicvcmcni scores in two groups wts 
At' WM. t Wnomial lest of ihc difference in two proportions was 

*TKlt The hypotheses investigated in the study were: (t) There is no 
'■idgririllT (tipht level » .OS) signiAcvit increase in the proportion of 
Idltevtmtnt scores of 75% and above among the students with a reading 
lavti two or more years above the readability level of the text compared to 
Hudtnts with a reading level at that of *e text and up to two years above 
Iht uat Hypothesis was rejected SignificanUy more students in the group 
of liudentt reading two or more yean above the text made achievement 
aoortt of 75% and above than did the group of students reading at the same 
li¥fl of the text and up to two years above the text; (b) There is no 
atitistically significant difference in the proportion of achievement scores of 
75* and above among students who are .1 to 1.1 years above and .1 to l.l 
ymn below the readability level of the text Hypothesis was not rejected; 
te) There k no sutistically significant increase in the proportion of 
adiievcment scores of 75% and above among the students with a reading 
Itval at thai of the text and up to two years aiwve the readabinty level or the 
uxt thtn nwdents with a reading level less than the readability level ofihe 
tiatH)pothesis was rejected ^ ^ i i r 

CofKhiSions. Students reading at two or more years above the level or 
the tilt had an advanuge because they were residing not at the insirjiaionai 
level but at the independent level The students having readmg levels below 
that ofihe uxt had difficulty learning because they were reading at the 
ftustratioo level The students having reading levels within and juit above 
mat of the text had difficulty learning, even though ^>.ey were reading at the 
kMQruetiooal level, because they experienced frustration in trying to 
oomprdiend the text The college student is not usually able to learn 
eirccUvely at the instructional level because he has to get most of the 
material do his own and the textbook is often too difficult to comprehend in 

this manner. . i_- 

This study supports SanU and Burstyn s (1977) research which 
concluded that readability formulas lend to over-estimate the student's 
abibty to comprehend the text This study goes one sicp further in 
•uggestingthe optimum readability level of an inuoductory psychology text 
ab that community college students will perform saUsfactorily on the 
achievement tests. This optimum readability level is two or more years 
I below the reading levels of the students because more students perform 
ntisfaaorily on achievement tests when they are reading two or more years 
above the level of the text (independent level). 



MOTHERS' ESTIMATIONS OF THEIR CHILDREN'S READ- 
ING ACHIEVEMENT Order No, 8002146 

TBUNNEL, Vesta Mlckel, Ed.D. University of Cincinnati, 
1079. 62pp. 

It la difficult to ascertain which mothers are able to ac» 
eurataly assess their children's achievement and which ones 
DMd help. This study extended the study o£ Vukellch (1978) 
and tavtstlgated the mothers' ability to accurately Indicate the 
r^^dhiC achievement of their children In grades one through 
•te. 

These hypotheses were formulated: 

(1) Mothers of children who show high achievement In either 
Vocabulary or Comprehension sub-tests of the A.S.A.T., 
will, on average) under-estlmate their child's achieve- 
ment on that sub- test 

(2) Mothers of children who show low achievement In either 
Vocabulary or Comprehension sub-test of the A.S.A.T., 
wUl^ on average, over-estimate their child's achievement 
on that sub-test, 

(3) Mothers ol children who show average achievement In 
either Vocabulary or Comprehension sub-test of the 
A.S.A.T., will, on average, correctly estimate their 
child's achievement on that sub-test, 

(4) At all achievement levels, mothers will more accurately 
estimate their child's achievement on the Vocabulary 
section of the A.S.A.T., than on the Comprehension sec- 
tion. 

Hypotheses 1, 2 and 4 were supported; hypothesis 3 was not 
•Imported. 

The subjects of this study were 220 mothers of elementary 
school students, and the children themselves, from three ele- 
^ Mry schools in Northern Kentucky. These mothers were 
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f Ivtn tSe American School Achievement Test: (Reading Bat- 
tery; Vocabulary and Comprehension). They were asked to 
respond to 'his test as they thought their children would. The 
children were given the test the next day at school. The 
stanine scorts of the mothers and students were then com* 
pared. 

H/potheses 1, 2 and 3 were tested through a T-test on cor* 
related measures within the child's achievement group for 
each sub*te8t Hypothesis 4 was tested by comparing the mean 
of mothers' error of prediction at each child's achievement 
level between the two sub-tests. 

The findings of this study showed that mothers w^re not 
able to estimate their child's reading achievement at any 
stanine levels. In examining the accuracy of the mothers' . 
estimations of their child's achievement by grade level of the 
child, there was a general trend fi;om gross overestlmation 
among mothers of first grade students to marked under- 
estimation among the mothers of steth grade students, for 
both sub-tests. 

The technique used Is applicable at each grade level, tut 
the findings are not consistent at every grade level. The di» 
recUon of error t hlfts from grade level tc grade level and the 
pattern ol error depends on the grade level where It Is used. 



THE CLASSIFICATION OF READING COMPREHENSION 
TB8T IT^MS AND ITS RELATION TO THE PERFOR- 
MANCE OF SELECTED RACIAL GROUPS 

Order No. 7928624 

WASHINGTON, EIols DeFrantz, Ph.D. The University of lowai 
1979. 169pp. Supervisor: Associate Professor John McLure 

This study reports differences In students' performance on 
three types of reading comprehension test Items l.e.^ tex- , 
tually explicit, textually Implicit, and scriptally implicit. 
A question taxonomy developed by P« David Pearson and Dale 
Johnson (1978) formed the basis for construction of the read- 
ing test used in the study, Differences In performance on thes«.. 
three typds of reading comprehension questions, and differ* 
ences between the perfornuinces of minority and nonminorltf 
students fwere examined. 

The population consisted of 226 high school seniors en- 
rolled in government classes. The students attended three 
integrated high schools located in two midsize mldwestern 
cities (populations below 350,000). 

Comparison of the means oh<each subscale revealed sta- 
tistically significant differences In students' performance on 
each type of reading test item* Means were also scaled ac- 
cording to the relative difficulty of each item type. The mean 
on the textually explicit items was highest, followed by the tex- 
tually implicit items and then the scriptally implicit items. 

Students were subgrouped according to CPA, class rank, 
family Income, educational expectations, and sex. Perfor- 
mance on each type of test item was again evaluated. The 
study found that students' average performances on each sub- 
scale were hierarchically arranged according to levels of CPA 
and clas$ rank. Average performances according to educa- 
tional expectations differed mainly between students who as- 
pired to receive a bachelor's degree or beyond and those who 
planned on fewer than four years of college education. Stu- 
dents from families with income levels above $20,000 scored 
significantly better than did students from all income levels 
below $20,000. Comparison of male and female students' av- 
erage performances revealed that their mean scores were ap- . 
proximately equal on all subscales except the textually explicit 
subscale, on which the female students scored significantly 
twtter than did the male students. 

When comparisons were made between minority and non- 
minority students' performances on each of the subscales, the 
result Indicated that minority students scored significantly 
lower than did nonminority students. However, the differ- 
ences between the scores of the racial groups varied by sub- 
scale. The difference between racial groups was smallest on 
the textually explicit items. 

Comparisons were also made between racial groups equated 
by high and low grade point averages. Dlfferenc<!S between the 



^rMlal groups^ average performances on each of the eubscales 
tmi exlflted wtthln the high and low CPA groups. Nonminorlty 
•tudenta acored significantly higher than did minority students 
M the total test and the textually implicit and scripUlly im- 

*f licit subacales. However, the difference between the equated 
TlPA groups' performances on the textually explicit subscale 
wuM not statistically significant. This was true for both the 
isl^ and low CPA groups. Evaluation of the average discrimi- 
aatloA indexes revealed that the textually explicit Items were 
more stfsctive in discriminating between high- and low-scoring 
minority students than were either textually implicit or scrip- 
tally implicit items. Textually explicit and textually implicit 
itsms wore equally effective in discriminating between high- 
and low^scoring nonminority students. Scriptally implicit 
Itoms discriminated less effectively than either textually ex- 
plteltor toxtually implicit items. Nevertheless, scriptally im- 
plicit itoms discriminated significantly better for nonminority 
studsnts than for minority students. 

The study concluded that reliable reading comprehension 
tost itsms could be constructed to fit the Pearson and Johnson 
question taxonomy. FurthermorSi differences in students' av- 
erage performance on each of the three types of questions were 
Statistically significant. It was concluded that students' read- 
ing performance is probably more accurately tested using only 
toxtually explicit and textually implicit items. Inclusion of 
scriptally implicit items on a reading test would most likely 
provide less accurate i^fprmation about minority students' 
reading abilities than about nonminority students' reading abil- 
Ittos. 



RSVP Placemen! Test. Form B. (r = .853; p = 001); (3) There is s 
siiniftctnt positive correlation between scores obtained on the RSVP 
Placiment Test, Form A and Form B. (r = .995; p - .001); (4) There is s , 
filniBcini difference in the rank order of the words on each of the lubteiU * 
cf the RSVP Placement Test csublishcd by Stetson and the rank order 
detennincd by the study. (15 out ofl6 subtests; rho < .5139; df « 13; ,9 > 
.05). 

Recommendations. As a result of ihe finding^ of the study, several 
reconvnendations are suggested: (1) Replication of the study in different 
school disuicts in different geographical areas, using a larger sample and 
allowing for a broader ethnic distribution is suggested (2) The selection of 
the nmple for replication of the study should not be based solely on reading 
performance on actual grade designation. (3) Following replications of the 
study with different populations, dau should be analyzed in order to 
establish grade norms for the RSVP Placement Tat, Form A and Form B. 



A CORRELATIONAL STUDY OF READING PERFORMANCE 
BETWEEN THE WTOE RANGE ACHIEVEMENT TEST AND TWO 
FORMS OF THE READING SPELLING- VOCABULARY PROGRAM 
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Purpo$eofthe Study. The main purpose of this research study was to 
invcstliatethe relationship between reading recognition ability on the 
Stetson READING-SPELLING- VOCABULARY PROGRAM Placement 
Tair (RSVP) and the Wide Range Achievement Test, reading subtest 
(WRAT). Specifically, ihisinvesiigation attempted to: (a) determine tht 
eorrelationil coefficients between performance on a nationally standardized 
liidlni test (WRAT) and two forms of the RSVP Placement Test {Fomc A 
and B), and (b) complete an item difficulty analysis for each word on the 
RSVP Pbeement Test (Forms A and B). 

Slinffieanee ofjhe Study. The review of the literature in this study 
indicated that there is a need for a current high frequency word list which 
combines words drawn from children's and adult's writing, spoken language 
and words in print To date, there has been no placement test based on such 
a word list which is small enough to be manageable (1.000 words or less), 
itnificant enough to idenUfy the majority of words used in speaking and 
writina, and broad enough to cover several grade levels. Stetson's 
READINC SPELUNG- VOCABULARY PROGRAM, a synthesis of nine 
ira()or word lists published from 1913 to 1969. and organized according to 
(Tide levels one through nine, is the only graded word list accompanied by 
a itandardixed placement test consisting of two equivalent forms to fadHtate 
aCTicniat of word recognition ability and accurately place students at the 
a ppr op r iat e instructional level in the RSVP. 

Procadun and Methodology. The sample population for this research 
consisted on 269 children selected from grades one through nine in the 
Cypr«a*i^airbanks Independent School District and identified to be reading 
on grade dtsignation as verified by the Wide Range Achievement Test. 
Fbnm A and B of the RSVP Placement Test were administered to the 
«ibjecu by the investigator and two trained doctoral graduate assistants in 
May, 1979. within a two week period. 

Th€ Pearson Product^Moment Correlation Coefficient was used to 
detennine the relationships between grade scores obtained on the WRAT 
and the raw scores obtained on both forms of the RSVP Placement Tests 
SpeemiaA Rank Order Correlation Coefficients werii calculated to compare 
tfie iMk Older of words on Form A and Form B of the RSVP Placement 
TaireMMkhedby Stetson with the rank order determined by the study. 

Conelusions. After careful analysis of the dau. the following conclusions 
were warranted: (1) There is a significant positive correlation between 
ieorei obtained on the WRAT reading subtest and the RSVP Placement 
reif.FormA.(r= 861;p<.001);(2)TTierc^^ . 
O ilation between scores obtained on the WRAT rcadmg subtest and the \y 
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